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READY SEPTEMBER FIRST 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS’S NEW BOOK 


The Heart 
That Knows 


Price $1.50 
A Tale of Exquisite Imagery and Tense Dramatic Interest 








ROFESSOR ROBERTS'S latest romance deals with the strenuous and adventurous life of the sailors 
and fisher-folk of the region at the head of the Bay of Fundy. The winds and the waves and the salt 
fragrance of the sea are in its pages; and the strength of the tides that fight the great dykes of Tantramar. 
The vehement passions of these simple people in whose hearts emotion runs riot; and their deep natures 
which partake of the richness and steadfastness characteristic of the exhaustless meadows, make it a land 
where romance walks by day. The action turns upon the mystery of the heart’s wisdom in discerning truth 
and love where reason saw but deceit and betrayal. “The Heart That Knows” is a great human story in 
which the author has employed to their uttermost his unique gifts of rich fancy and genius of expression as 
well as that craftsmanship which has had so splendid a development during the years of his successful career. 





PROFESSOR ROBERTS'S OTHER BOOKS, IN ORDER OF PUBLICATION, ARE; 





The Forge inthe Forest . . . . . . 14th Printing 
A Sister to Evangeline . . . . . .. 12th Printing 
The Heart of the Ancient Wood . . . . 17th Printing 
The Kindred of the Wild. . . . . . 14th Printing 
BarbaraLadd. .... . . . .  £=9th Printing 
The Watchers of the Trails . . . . . 10th Printing 
The Prisoner of Mademoiselle . . . . Sth Printing 
Cameron of Lochiel . . . . . . +.  #£7th Printing 
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By the Rev. Professor W. W. SKEAT 


Being a lecture delivered before the British Acad- 
emy May 2, 1906. 8vo, paper covers. a5 cents. 
“Every one interested in spelli 
reform should read this ovase. 


The King’s English 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.75 net. 





From the Preface 

The plan of the book was Aistated us hy gle 
following considerations. Jt is notor 
cus writers seldom look ap a grammar or 

composition book ; the veseag ammars is 
repellent because, being boned rp it exhaustive 
on a greater or less scale, they must give much 
space to the obvious or the unnecessary; and 
composition books are often useless because they 
enforce their warnings only by fabricated blun- 
4 against which every tyro feels himself quite 
safe 
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Buck and Morris’s Narrative Writing 


By Gertrupe Buck, Professor in Vassar College, and ExvizzasetH Woopsripce Morris. 200 pp. 
12mo. 80 cents. 


Uniform in style and method of treatment with Buck’s ARGUMENTATIVE WritineG and Buck and Woodbridge’s 
Exposrrory WRITING. 


Bronson’s English Essays 
Edited by W. C. Bronson, Professor in Brown University. 404 pp. Large 12mo. $1.25. 
A collection of representative essays from Bacon to Stevenson, with brief selections from prose writers before Bacon- 


Cares F. McCiumpna, Professor in the University of Minnesota: “It is quite the most useful and ably chosen 
set of essays to be presented to the student world.” 


Andrews’s Specimens of Discourse 

By Artuur Lynn Anprews, Ph.D., Instructor in English in Cornell University. 289 pp. 60 cents. 
Georce E. Rorn, Central High School, Philadelphia: “The practical nature of the book for actual classroom 
work gives it greater value than most of the present books of selections possess. The editor shows wise appre- 
ciation of actual needs.” 


Jenks’s Citizenship and the Schools 
By Jeremian W. Jenks, Professor of Political Economy and Politics, Cornell University. $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.37. 
Addresses and essays on the nature of public life and public duty, and the best ways of training children to 
become useful citizens. 


McMullen’s Forty Lessons in Physics 
By Lynn B. McMutten, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 446 pp. $1.25. 


A departure from the traditional school text-book of physics. It takes the pupil into account, recognizing his 
limitations of capacity and interest. It selects the fundamentals within his grasp, treats these fully enough to 
permit mastery, and requires him to apply his knowledge at once to everyday phenomena. It is not a cyclopedia 
or laboratory manual, but first and last a text-book — orderly, clear, and vivid. 


Hitchcock’s Practice Book in English Composition 


By Atrrep M. Hrrcucock, Head of the English Department in the Hartford (Conn.) Public High School. 
240 pp. 12mo. 80 cents. 


A brief, practical manual, free from elaborate statement of theories and principles, full of interesting work for 
the pupil to do. 


Lewis’s The Principles of English Verse 
By Cuartton M. Lewis, Professor in Yale University. 12mo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33. 
A discussion of the chief types of English verse and the general principles underlying verse-structure. 


Fulton’s Rhetoric and Composition 
By Epwarp Futron, Professor in the University of Illinois. 253 pp. 12mo. Ready August 30. 


A compact statement of the essentials of rhetorical theory, with abundant illustrations from good literature and 
practical exercises. The book represents the work done in rhetoric in the Freshman year at a large university. 


. . > 
Chamberlin and Salisbury’s Geology 
By Tuomas C. CHAMBERLIN and Rotum D. Sauissury, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
(American Science Series.) 3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Geological Processes and their Results. xix. +654 pp. $4.00. 
Vols. II. and III, Earth History. xxxvii.+1316 pp. (Not sold separately.) $8.00. 
This is a notable scientific work by two of the highest authorities on the subject in the United States, and yet 
written in a style so simple that it can be clearly understood by the intelligent reader who has had little previous 
training in the subject. 
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The Macmillan Company’s Latest Publications 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS 
Hallock and Wade’s Outlines of the Evolution of Weights 


and Measures and the Metric System 
By Wia1am Hattock, Ph » Professor of of Physics in Columbia University, and Henszrxt T. Waps, Editor for 
Fuccies and Agglion eeteneapad™ The New International Encyclopedia.”’ 11+304 pp.. 8vo, cl., $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40. 


Stevens and Hobart’s Steam Turbine Engineering 


By T. Stevens and H. M. Hosa~t, author of “ Electric Motors,” etc 
10+814 pp. with 516 illustrations, cloth, $6.50 net. 
ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
Dr. Raper’s The Principles of Wealth and Welfare 


By Onaries Les Rarezr, Ph.D., University of North Carolina. 10+336 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.10 net; by mail, $1.22. 


John Spargo’s new book on Socialism 


A Summary and Interpretation of Socialist Principles. By Joun Sparco, author of “ The Bitter Cry of the Children.” 
An especially notable chapter discusses liberty in the Socialist state. 16+267 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Thompson’s From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill 


A Study of the Industrial Transition in North Carolina. By Hottanp Txompson, Ph.D., 
Columbia University. A very valuable contribution to the study of factory conditions in the cotton states, particu- 
larly in North and South Carolina. 10+284 pp., 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.67. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW BOOKS 
Major’s__ First Steps in Mental Growth 


A Series of Studies in the Psychology of Infancy. By Davip R. Mason, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University. “As a record of patient and competent minute observation, the book is of immense value in many 
ways.” — Courier-Journal. 14+3960 pp., illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


Outram’s In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies 


By James OurramM. With maps and many illustrations from fine photographs. ‘A valuable and charming book . . . 
so fascinating that we envy him the seeing.” — Baltimore Sun. 
Second edition. 12+451 pp., 8vo., illustrated, cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 


Professor E. W. W. Hilgard’s _ Soils 


Their Formation, Properties, Composition, and Relations to Climate and Plant Growth in the Humid and Arid 
Regions. By E. W. Hizearp, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Agriculture in the University of California, and Director of 
the California Agricultural Experiment Station. Cloth, 8v0, 5938 pp. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.25. 


NEW NOVELS 
Winston Churchill’s Coniston 


** Coniston’ is one of the best novels that has ever been written in America.”’— Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 
Cloth, 12mo, iliustrated, $1.50. 


The Works of Maurice Hewlett Complete Special Edition de Luxe. 


Edition de Luxe in Ten Volumes. Sold in Sets only. Bound in dark olive-green cloth, rich gilt back, similar to the 
binding of the Special Limited Editions of Pater, Arnold, etc. Price, $3.00 per volume. 


Miss Marie Van Vorst’s The Sin of George Warrener 


By the author of “ Miss Desmond,” “ Amanda of the Mill,” etc. “It touches a very high level of literary realism.” 
— Globe. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


, 
Barbara’s The Garden, You, and I 
By Mase. Oscoop Wrieart, author of ‘ The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” “ People of the Whirlpool,” etc. “ Mrs. 
Wright has a genius for causing her readers to love the whole world and all that in it is. Before everything else, it 
is an outdoor book.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 12+-397 pp., illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. By E.V.Lvcas. 2 colored plates. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hutton. 2% colored plates. “ Next to traveling oneself is 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. By Wriu1am A. Dorr. 48 colored plates. to have a book of this sort 
THE LAND OF PARDONS. By Anaroiz Lz Braz. 12 colored plates. written by a keenly observant 
OXFORD. Described by Roszet Pest and H.G. Mircurn. 100 colored plates. - ™#2-” Chicago Tribune. 
Each of the first four has also many plates in black and white, maps, etc. Each, cloth, $2.00 net. 
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THE TWO LI [TERARY PATHS: 


4g, Does tie pisctice of literary at bedtow upon 

the practitioner a franchise which in some meas- 
ure exempts him from ‘ the conveii- 
tional ethical standards? Is the writer bound 
by artistic considerations alone, or should he 
regard also the social implications of his activity ? 
Is freedom, as to both choice of subject and 





treatment, so great a good in letters that it 
should be jealously guarded and boldly exercised 
by those who make the pursuit of letters the 
work of their life? These are the questions 
raised once more by Professor A. Schinz, in an 
essay on “ Literature and the Moral Code,” 
which appears in the July issue of “The Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics.” His purpose is to’ 
show that the two views here “are not 
reducible to the same terms, to show why they 
are bound to clash and why there can be no 
reconciliation.” The qtestion is essentially that 
of the conflict between “ art for art’s sake *, and 
art considered as “a meatis to an end.” Broadly 
speaking, the former ideal is upheld by writers 
of the Latin race, while the latter is exemplified 
in English practice. 

The problem is mainly a recent onie, the pro- 
duct of democracy ; for as our essayist hastens 
to indicate, the freedom of literary expression 
was not seriously challenged in behalf of society 
at large a’ long as education was the privilege 
of the few and literature could not hope to be- 
come popular in the modern sense. e its 
freedom was often challenged in the interests of 
dogma, and authority resorted to energetic meas- 
ures for the suppression of ideas that threatened 
to be subversive of the established order. But 
such tyranny was very different from that sought 
to be exercised in our own democratic age by a 
public opinion which, at the best, must be nar- 
row in its outlook, and, representing orily the 
average thought of multitudes of commonplace 
minds, is little likely to be either liberal or truly 

. According to some writers, undue 
deference to this opinion is a serious menace to 
the interests of intellectual freedom, and the 
permanent interests of civilization forbid that 
it should be accorded. In the view of others, 
such deference is no more than a reasonable 
concession t6 conservatism, for unqualified truth 
would prove a dangerous prescription for demo- 
ee SS 

t. 
ft discussion of this problem, Professor 
Schinz points out that it has been solved iri 
essentially different ways by Latin and by En- 
glish practice. Taking France and America 
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for his typical cases (and what is said of these 
two countries is fairly applicable to other com- 
munities of the same racial character) he says 
that “in America there is held to be only one 
general public, while in France this unity does 
not exist ; there is more than one public.” That 
is, the intellectual élite which created the French 
literature of the period preceding the Revolution 
has conserved iis tradition ever since, 

to temporize with the democratic demand for 
popular literature. To realize the truth of this 
proposition, one has only to note how the line of 
succession is continued from Voltaire and Did- 
erot and Beaumarchais, over to our own time 
through such men as Chénier, Beyle, Mérimée, 
Flaubert, and Leconte de Lisle. Similarly, one 
might note the Italian series which includes 
Alfieri, Manzoni, Carducci, and even d’ Annun- 
zio. On the other hand, in England the sur- 
render to democracy was fairly complete by the 
middle of the nineteenth century, a surrender 
which the solitary isolation of Landor strongly 
emphasizes, while America never had an aristo- 
cratic literary tradition for democracy to attack. 


The consequences of this fundamental differ- 
ence have been far- i During almost 
the whole Victorian age of English literature, 
writers in general submitted to the censorship 
of the uneducated public, choosing only such 
subjects, and treating them only in such ways, 
as would prove acceptable to the masses. Who- 
ever failed to take this course paid the ty 
of neglect or of deliberate ostracism. lish 
“cant” thus became a byword in the less tram- 
melled literary circles of continental Europe, 
and particularly among the French and Italians. 


This position our essayist exposes in a striking 
passage : 

“The Anglo-Saxons, in trying to keep from the 
masses ideas which are not y understood, admit 
the existence of a sphere of tho Sahevo the onnges- 
hension of the general public. y thereby concede 
the value of an independent élite. It is remarkable that 
they pay attention to the higher literature in 
page write about its papers and periodicals. But 

result is that in this way the literature 
for the dite in France is brought before the general 
public in Ameriea — for which it was not intended and 
is not suitable. Hence the severe po pens age 


moral of view, which are 
French literature. Such criticism ee wreaka be ciel id be right eal 
if these works had been meant for the general public.” 
When we think of all the restrictions that the 
nineteenth century has imposed upon English 
and American literature in the name of morality, 
when we take into account the stifling atmos- 
phere in which our poets and novelists have for 





the most part been forced to do their work, we 
cannot help feeling that the French have chosen 
the better path, despite the licentious excesses 
that have marked its pursuit. For by means of 
liberty alone, even although attended by license, 
is ethical advancement possible; and who will 
contend that the English-speaking world has 
yet reached anything like finality in its ethical 
standards? Neither art nor morals could boast 
of robust health in a community which could 
bring forth such an abortion as Buchanan’s 
despicable attack upon Rossetti, or in a com- 
munity which found it necessary to speak with 
bated breath of Hawthorne’s supreme master- 
piece and look askance at its success. 

The process of recovery from this condition 
of artistic atrophy has now been well under way 
for a number of years, and it is safe to predict, 
that the reign of taboo will not be reéstablished 
either in England or America. It is asking too 
much of literature to demand that it seek no 
entrance into large and important areas of the 
ethical province, that it leave untouched whole 
groups of problems which intimately concern 
social welfare. There is no aspect of life or 
thought that is privileged to evade exposition 
and analysis, even although this artistic freedom 
of choice prove harmful to the moral equilibrium 
of some weak and unstable souls. Nor may we 
hope to see restored that artificial distinction 
between élite and populace which, as we have 
seen, still to a certain extent persists in other 
countries. Even in those countries it is fast. 
ceasing to exist, as the surge of democracy over- 
whelms them. Art will assert its prerogative, 
despite the fact that its freedom may prove mis- 
chievous to certain of the uninformed. And for 
a time a large section of the public will indis- 
criminately assign good art and bad art to the 
same category, having reference only to its choice 
of subject, and ey at all to its truth of concep- 
tion and nobility of expression. This is the 
penalty that must be paid for the régime of 
suppression. A great pother is being raised even 
now about certain daring writers who have freed 
themselves from the old conventional bonds ; 
but the sole basis of the outery is that single 
fact, whereas its proper basis should be their 
shallow insincerity and the obvious fact that their 
chief stock in trade is a sort of tricky audacity. 
Condemnation on these grounds would be legiti- 
mate; condemnation upon the score of their 
subject-matter is not. But the public, every 
section of which claims that the whole of litera- 
ture belongs to it, will be long in learning to 
distinguish and rightly to appraise. 
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A DISCIPLE AND FOLLOWER OF LAMB.* 


Elusive and elf-like, often fantastical and 
whimsical, but always of a gentle and ethereal 
beauty and a radiance of his own, the late Alfred 
Ainger presented many points of similarity with 
his chosen favorite in literature, Charles Lamb. 
A quiet drollery, a way of flashing the oddest 
and most unexpected conceits, an unconquerable 
addiction to puns, a turn for neat humorous 


verse, a love of play-acting and play-actors, a per- 
ennial youthfulness of temperament, restricted 
literary likings, but the most exquisite taste 
within these limits, — such are some of the com- 
mon characteristics of the two men. Like Lamb, 
Ainger remained unmarried; like him, he un- 
complainingly assumed family cares and burdens 
that another might have shrunk from ; like him, 
he loved his friends —and they were many — 
whole-heartedly and to the end. With Horace, 
whom one so appreciative of light and graceful 
verse must have admired, he could well have 
said, — 
“ Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.” 

But points of difference between Ainger and 
Lamb were not wanting. Lamb was no church- 
man. He lived his religion, but shrank from 
professing it. An ardent admirer of Priestley, 
he was Socinian in his theology, so far as he was 
anything. Ainger, on the other hand, though 
the son of a Unitarian, was strictly trinitarian 
in belief, and, however far from seeking the 
“fat slumbers ” of the church, was loyally true 
to the establishment whence came his bread and 
butter. Latitudinarianism repelled him, and 
with dissenters he was wholly out of sympathy. 
“A clergyman,” he early wrote in his private 
notebook, “is, at the best, a man in 
He must not receive any lateral i impressions.” As 
became his cloth, too, he was, with all his Ariel- 
like incorporeality, of staid and decorous mien 
—excepting always those occasions of con- 
viviality among intimates that warranted the 
indulgence in harmless mirth and frivolity. 
Carlyle would never have seen in him the “piti- 
ful, ricketty, gasping, staggering, 

Tomfool” that he fancied he saw in Lamb. “In 
spite of all his fun,” we are assured, “ he made a 
serious impression on his contemporaries.” “A 
true man,” he is pronounced by one of them, 
“who might in any circumstances be relied on 
to do what was right, nor count the cost —a man 


*Tus Lire anp Lerrers oF ALFRED AINGER. ov. 
Sichel. With portraits. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 








firm of purpose, reverent, and lovable.” Let us 
view him in his bodily presentment as he is 

pictured for us, at the age of thirty, by his biog- 
saeinin, Miss Edith Sichel : 

“Pale of face, pale of hair, with eyes of a piercing 
blue, varying in intensity according to his mood, now 
cool and light, now very dark and glowing, his under- 
lip protruding, as if to shoot forth some whimsy, his 
fine, nervous hands often used in an expressive gesture, 
his form, frail yet elastic, slightly stooping as it moved 
forward with a distinctive striding step — it is thus that 
he rises before us, a figure suggestive of the stage in its 
good old days, of one of the actors whom Lamb remem- 
bered, full of character and of erratic grace. His 
was indicative of his character. The first 
word s ted by both was pe ity — that force 
which can only be felt, not defined. he came 
into a room, the room knew it and was «When 
he left us,’ said a friend, ‘ we always felt as if we had 
been at a wedding; we did not know what to do for the 
rest of the day.’ It was part of his charm that he con- 
trived to unite so many paradoxes. Mercurial and 
formal, fantastic and imbued with sharp common sense, 
he was a s' mixture of Ariel and of an eighteenth- 
century divine. Charitable he was more than most men, 
and almost as prejudiced as he was charitable; full of 
deep Christian humility, yet with such an eye for folly 
that his tongue often dealt in mordant satire. A lover 
of the obvious, but so fastidious that he sometimes 
seemed capricious or unjust; ee ee com- 
pany, but also a creature of moods, of formidable silences 


which none could break, till some chance word that took 
his fancy changed the weather, and the sun burst forth 


Hazlitt, whom Miss Sichel quotes, once wrote 
of Lamb: “I will, however, admit that the said 
Elia is the worst company in the world in bad 
company, if it be granted me that in good com- 
pany he is nearly the best that can be. He is 
one of those of whom it may be said: Tell me 
your company and I'll tell you your manners. 
He is the creature of sympathy, and makes good 
whatever opinion you seem to entertain of him.” 
These words are cited as “the best epitome of 
Alfred Ainger’s social qualities.” To supple- 
ment all this, and to show the “ little canon” in 
light and sportive vein, let us quote from two of 
his letters to intimate friends. The first extract 
is from a note to Du Maurier, the second from 
one to a lifelong friend, Mr. Horace Smith. 

«Can you recommend any books? . . . I have just 
reviewed for the Guardian the English ‘seenilatien of 
Jusserand’s English Novel before S What 
an excellent and readable book it is. I used to say of 
another French critic — 

“ Our English critics their dull wits keep straining, 
When — Enter Taine! — and all is entertaining. 
« But the epigram would be far truer if it could be 
adapted to Jusserand. For a taste — 
“A Frenchman straying into English fields 
Of letters, seldom has a locus standi. 
But if there’s one to whom objection yields, 
"Tis Jusserand — he has the ‘jus errandi.’ 


« Send this to him with my best respects.” 
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- Do you want any papers or books to.read dur- 
tngp your eouvtisniantd? We te inoue and I will send 
you some. I have made no jokes lately, or I would send 
them. Though I did make a y quotation at Marl- 
borough ! The Head Master me that a neighbour- 
ing gentleman, who had been touring in Switzerland, 
gave a lecture on the subject to the boys, illustrated 
with lantern views. ‘Ah!’ I said, ‘they used to 


do that in Juyenal’s day, you remember — 


«But the neatest thing I ever heard was said by » 
es of my cloth, Archdeacon Burney, the other 

y 
However, not to claim too much of Tue Diau’s 
space, and to give prospective readers of the 
book an added stimulus, we refrain from quoting 
this latter witticism —a most brilliant one — 
which may be found at page 180. 

Like Lamb (a final parallelism), Ainger 
believed in “the sanity of genius.” He once 
declared in a lecture on Shakespeare: “It is 
owing to that surefooted step of his in things 
moral that he never slips, even on that most 
dangerous ground ; that he leaves us in the end 
satisfied.” t has long been 
as one of our best ethical critics of literature. 
Beauty, and all other excellence, with him, was 
dependent on moral health. Hence his pro- 
nounced dislike of Shelley. In literature, as 
in life, ethical and spiritual truth alone make a 
lasting appeal to man. When the dark hour 
comes, what else can sustain him? It was char- 
acteristic of Canon Ainger to discover rare ex- 
cellence in the novelist named in the following 
extract from a letter to Mr. Edmund Gosse : 

“Very many thanks for the kind tho that sent 
me Mary Wilkins Stave aiveily tecl¥es & ties 
of her sketches, and they have a rare feeling and truth 
—notably the ove of the two old sisters who were 
taken away toa charitable ‘home.’ Perfect, it seems to 
me, is the treatment here — and of a kind beyond Mrs. 
Gaskell even.” 

Sympathetic and stimulating in his criticism 
of favorite authors, recognized his limi- 
tations —limitations which he had in part fixed 
of his own deliberate choice. “In religious 
knowledge, as in all things,” he once said 
“dare to be ignorant of many things, that you 
may have time and heart and brain for a few 
things.” The vagueness of philosophical ab- 
straction was not attractive to him, and hence 
Emerson he found uncongenial. « ‘ How,’ ” he ex- 
claimed, “ can one rise from Emerson’s 
Conduct of Life without feeling, if he has a 
human heart within him, that if that is the whole 
Gospel of humanity, it were our blessedest fate 
to die and be at 

These few notes will, it is hoped, call atten- 





tion to a book worthy of careful reading. Miss 
Sichel has given a vivid delineation of a winsome 
personality. In evident sympathy with her sub- 
ject, she writes in a way to enlist the reader's 
ee It. was the gently feminine, not 
rudely masculine, that predominated 

. Taste is the feminine of ius, as 

-loved Edward FitzGerald to main- 

rake and in Ainger we discern a ‘delicately 
refined taste. To a woman’s pen may well fail 
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THE WRITINGS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.* 


In these dignified and beautiful volumes we 
have in what must be their final form the writ- 
ings of the great War President. The original 
four volumes have been expanded to twelve ; 
an expansion resulting in part from the intro- 
duction of about twenty per cent of new material, 
but mainly from the use of large type, an open 
page well margined, thick paper of the best 
quality, a hundred good illustrations, portraits, 
and facsimiles, a few useful notes, and in each 
volume a special introduction by a writer of 
reputation, and a poem on Lincoln. The pub- 
lishers promise for the last volume a complete 
bibliography and a comprehensive index. The 


arrangement of material is chronological, as in 
the former edition, new writings being desig- 


nated by asterisks. 

Diligent search has been made, during the 
eleven years since the earlier edition was pub- 
lished, for letters and that then escaped 
the notice of the editors. A considerable amount 
of new material has been found, although, as 
might kk expected, there is little that is really 
significant in these additions. They are inter- 
esting as showing more completely the working 
ot ceneni? mrs se Ae Soinp «fen Dats 


isnt yoga oy amie Hy at ny AO 
edition to make it necessary for every large 
library to purchase purchase it for students of Lincoln 
and his times. And it is a beautiful memorial 
for the Lincoln enthusiast to have for his own. 
The introductions, by Messrs. Gilder, Garfield, 
Beecher, Watterson, and others, and the poems, 
by men like Dunbar, Weir Mitchell, and Mark- 

*Tas CompLets Works or AsRAnAM LincoLn. Edited by 
hie Private Secretaries, John @. Nicolay and John Hay. Gettys 
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ham, add to the value and interest of the work. 
In short, this ‘‘ Gettysburg edition” approaches 
perfection in its completeness, dress, arrange- 
ment, and helpful apparatus. A few of the sig- 
nificant additions are: The “ Rebecca Letters ” 
leading up to the duel with Shields; the Wor- 
cester speech in the Taylor campaign, and an 
important speech before the Illinois legislature 
in 1837; some important letters, among the 
hundreds added ; early law arguments and legal 
opinions, and many letters and telegrams that 
show Lincoln’s steadily increasing grasp of the 
problems of military strategy, going far to make 
good the claim of some careful critics that Lin- 
coln was his own best general. 

In going over these writings, one is struck 
first of all by the sudden development of Lin- 
coln’s mind, as well as of his literary style, when 
his soul was set on fire by the Missouri Com- 
promise and by the bold attempt of the South 
to carry slavery into the Northern territories. 
Before that time there had been but few marks 
of greatness in his career or in his writings. 
With limited education and narrow outlook, in 
his early life he shared the prejudices and 
adopted the fallacies of his section and his time. 
While he was a good politician in the local and 
state fields, and was always fair and manly in 
political management and controversy, he was 
then simply a high-grade politician. His one 
term in Congress gave him no distinction, though 
he was not on the floor of Congress the nonentity 
that so many new Congressmen are. He made 
some good speeches, and he won attention by his 
telling political arguments, as well as by his 
humor ; but there was little that showed what 
greatness was really in him. At the close of his 
two-years term he was ready to sink into the 
obscurity of a bureau position in Washington, 
apparently feeling no stirrings of the great 
genius that was latent within him ; and when he 
failed to get that position he went quietly about 
his professional work for a few years, active 
only as a political manager of the Whig party 
in Illinois. 

But the great contest between freedom and 
slavery woke into being the real Lincoln. There 
is a remarkable contrast between his political 
speeches during his Congressional term and 
earlier, on the one side, and the Peoria speech 
of 1854 and those that followed it. Before 
1854, Lincoln is mainly the politician, a shrewd 
manager of men through his insight into their 
weaknesses, but high-minded and . His 


speeches were able and interesting, but of the 
same class as the better political speeches of our 





own day. But the attempt of the South to 
seize the new Western territory for slavery 
stirred his soul to its very depths ; the question 
became to him fundamentally a moral one, and 
the politician was transformed into the states- 
man and the prophet. There were disclosed 
power and resources that he himself had never 
suspected ; and it was almost another Lincoln 
that instantly commanded the attention of the 
North by his complete mastery of the subject 
and by the prophetic glow with which he in- 
vested his discussion of it. 

It is this greater Lincoln that is seen in the 
larger portion of these twelve volumes. The 
Peoria speech of 1854 begins in the middle of 
the second volume, and the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate fills the third and fourth and a part of 
the fifth. Later in the fifth volume are given the 
speeches at Columbus and Cincinnati, delivered 
on successive days in September, 1859, and the 
Cooper Institute Address of February, 1860, 
with the accompanying speeches of the New 
England tour. In the sixth volume we find his 
letter of acceptance, less than a page in length ; a 
mass of letters connected with the campaign and 
the organization of the administration ; the od- 
dresses delivered on his journey to W: 
the great First Inaugural Address ; ities, 
orders, ions, the message to Congress 
of July 4, 1861, opening ‘the fa fateful special 
session of Congress, and other papers to Sep- 
tember, 1861. 

It is an ever-new marvel how a man who 
grew up in the surroundings that were Lincoln’s 
during the first twenty years of his life, in an 
illiterate community with few books and no out- 
side stimulus to seek them, with no training 
except self-training and no thought of forms of 
expression except clearness, can yet have worked 
out a literary style of such perfection and beauty. 
There are passages here that have never been 

for the perfection of the thought 
expressed and of the expression as fitted to the 
thought. The writings of Lincoln may well be 
made the object of careful study, both in college 
and university, and by the intelligent citizen 
who would drink at a pure fountain of wisdom 
and patriotism. Cuar.es H. Coorzr. 


“I~ Quest or Lieut,” by the veteran publicist and 
historian, Professor Goldwin Smith, is a collection of 
short papers upon the fundamental prob problems of 


belief, y contributed as letters to the New York 

« Sun.” spite of its brevity and informality, the work 
is weighty, as any product of that distinguished intellect 

could hardly fail of being. The Macmillan Co. are the 
publishers. 
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A CRITICAL ACCOUNT OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING.* 

Mr. Samuel Isham’s “ History of American 
Painting” is an interesting and invaluable 
work, although it is not a history in the scien- 
tific sense of the word as understood to-day. It 
does not deal with facts, except in a very uncer- 
tain way, and then not as a factor in the treat- 
ment of the subject under consideration. Instead, 
it is a most delightfully sane, scholarly, catholic, 
and intelligent criticism of the work of Ameri- 
can painters, and as such is entitled to the very 
first rank in the small library of true art criti- 
cism. It is a matter for congratulation to find 
that we have a man so completely equipped for 
his task as the author of this volume shows him- 
self to be. Mr. Isham was trained as a lawyer, 
which profession he abandoned for the less 
arduous if more exacting one of art, so that 
while he sees and feels and understands as an 
artist, he weighs his criticisms as a lawyer and 
writes with the terse pen of a jurist. Indeed, 
we regret that the volume is even called a his- 
tory, on its title-page ; for were it not, we would 
be relieved of the duty of saying anything but 
good of it. Limitations of space prevent our 
noting in detail the many serious errors in dates, 
confusing misprints, and misstatements of fact, 
which the work contains,—for instance, the 
spelling of Smibert’s name, and the statement 
regarding his being the earliest painter in 
America; the statement about the birthplace 
of Gilbert Stuart, and that Ralph Earl was a 
member of the Royal Academy of London, ete 

Mr. Isham, in his Introduction, says “ the 
fundamental and mastering fact about American 

painting is that it is no way native to America, 
but is European painting imported or rather 
transplanted to America and there cultivated 
and developed.” How could it be otherwise, 
when we ourselves are European in everything 
from our first emigration down to the present 
time, But he explains that “ At first such art 
as the struggling colonies possessed came from 
visiting English craftsmen, usually of the most 
unskilful type. Soon, however, they had disci- 
ples and rivals among the native born, of whom 
some of the most promising and enterprising 
went to England to perfect themselves. Two 
or three of these were men of quite unexpected 
ability. A recent critic has said that the best 
were but second-rate English painters ; but they 


*Tas History or America® Patvtine. By Samuel 








were second-rate only if Reynolds and Gains- 
borough be placed in a class by themselves as 
alone first rate.” The italics are mine, to show 
the trend of Mr. Isham’s independent view of 
the American painters, an independence which 
is maintained throughout, as well when treating 
of the living as of the dead. 

Of Copley, the first American painter to do 
highly meritorious work, before coming under 
direct European influence, Mr. Isham has due 
appreciation, and analyzes his work with thor- 
oughness and justice. He gives a true estimate 
of West, placing his art exactly where it belongs 
without belittling his influence, attributing to 
him that kindliness of character which made 
him beloved by everyone who came in contact 
with him. I do not think he places Matthew 
Pratt as high as his work entitles him, and ap- 
parently he is not familiar with Peale’s earlier 
portraits, which are much better than his later 
ones. It seems almost funny to hear Stuart 
generalized and damned with such faint praise 
as, “* He was the best of ull the earlier artists, 
and in fact it is only within comparatively re- 
cent times that we could boast of painters in 
any way his equals”; or, “ Gilbert Stuart still 
holds his place among our best painters, and 
even among his great contemporaries in En- 
gland.” That Mr. Isham does not mean to place 
Stuart anywhere but where alone he belongs, 
at the top, “among the few recognized masters 
of portraiture,” as the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” puts it, is shown when we come to his 
serious criticism of Stuart’s work. He writes: 

« What the artistic effect of his stay with West was, 
it is difficult to determine. He absolutely failed to 
acquire any of the characteristics which might naturally 
be expected. He shows no trace of West’s handling, 
he got no taste for composition. In fact, it is a mys- 
tery where he gained his ; it bears no resem- 
blance to that of Gainsborough, Reynolds, or, least of 
all, to West. . . . His scope was limited. While they 
jy we contemporaries] covered large canvases with 

ngth figures and groups, using every aid of com- 
position and costume to produce their effects, and show- 
ing the result of this practice even in the arrangement 
of their half-length portraits, Stuart painted heads, and 
little beside heads. - The heads are all painted in a 
cool diffused light, seldom relieved by heavy shadows, 
or dark backgrounds. There is nothing striking, nothing 
; it is only a head, a head with its ordinary light- 
ing and expression. No artifice is used to throw it into 
undue prominence. Within these limitations (and 
are serious ones) they are unsurpassed. No one of his 
contemporaries a surer feeling for the construction 
of a head or a surer insight into character. Where he 
acquired his technique as a painter is even more mys- 
terious. It seems to have been original with him. . 
He paints with an purity and freshness ‘of 
color, very delicate and sure in the half-tones, varying 
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his color to suit the individual, but with a pearly bright- 
ness which is characteristic. The paint is put on thinly, 
as a rule, in short, decided touches, without heavy im- 
pasto, ‘mingled and mottled,’ as he himself says, and 
his execution was surprisingly sure. . . . Stuart’s style 
was his own. He did not learn it from others, and 
though he gave advice freely and generously, he could 
not teach it to any successor.” 

It is, of course, impossible to give Mr. Isham’s 
opinions upon all the painters whose works he 
considers, and there are not many important 
names omitted ; but it seems a great mistake not 
to have given a full chapter at least to the minia- 
ture painters, who are dismissed with inadequate 
mention. Sully he commends very highly, say- 
ing that he “stands to Stuart much as Lawrence 
stands to Reynolds”; but Neagle and Jouett 
receive only scant justice, doubtless from un- 
familiarity with their best works. His account 
of the rise of New York to its place as the 
“metropolis of the western world,” and of its 
becoming the centre of development in Amer- 
ican art, is impartial and just, ascribing this, 
very properly, to “ purely commercial reasons.” 
It is, however, with Chapter XII., on “ Begin- 
nings of Landscape Painting,” that Mr. Isham 
shows the real quality of his mind and his rare 
ability as an art critic. Speaking of Doughty’s 
pictures (page 213) as “ transcripts of the na- 
ture he saw, and unassuming, with no 
trace of foreign models, but their luminous, 
milky skies and violet distances have a peculiar 
personal charm,” he says: “ The real founders 
of the school (for Doughty was but a precursor) 
were Durand and Cole.” Further on (p. 225), 
he writes : “‘ Durand’s position is that of founder 
of the landscape school. Joined with him is 
Cole, who, although a younger man, preceded 
him in landscape work, for Durand was still an 
engraver when Cole came to New York; and 
even when, ten years later, Durand turned to 
painting, he did not devote himself to landscape 
until a few years before Cole’s death, and then 
in a style and with a feeling not at all resem- 
bling that of his friend.” This putting of 
‘Durand in his true position ahead of Cole, re- 
versing the order that has been followed gener- 
ally, is a very important stand, and emphasizes 
again Mr. Isham’s independence and discrim- 
ination. Fashion in art has no power with him. 
This is pointedly shown by his further treat- 
‘ment of Durand, who is not now “the fashion” 
with some of the would-be art critics. He writes 
4p. 229) : 

“ Sincerity is not the greatest of the artistic virtues, 
ut no great work is without it, and it goes far to 
redeem what otherwise would be mediocre. It under- 
lies al] of Durand’s work, as it did Copley’s, as a firm 





foundation. The portraits with which he began as 
painter are unlike any by his contemporaries. They 
suggest some of the early Dutchmen, men like Moreelse, 
in the thoroughness of their workmanship and their lack 
of display or seeking for attention. . . . Like his por- 
traits, his landscapes were his own, and not to be mis- 
taken for those of any other man. He was too a 
craftsman to tolerate any of the slipshod work of Cole, 
—everything is finished clearly and definitely. His 
canvases have a silvery gray tone, very true to what the 
eye sees on a clear summer day after the bright light 
has dulled its sensitiveness to strong color. His wood 
interiors are naturally richer but his shadows are true to 
the local color. . . . The silvery tone must have come 
from the fact that he worked largely out of doors, not 
making studies only, but painting directly on his final 
picture, a practice exceptional at the time.” 
Then, following the position he has taken, he 
makes Durand’s work the canon by which to 
judge the works of his followers and successors. 
If space were unlimited, it would be delightful 
to give many extracts from this charming book ; 
to see Inness, Wyant, and Homer Martin, as Mr. 
Isham seesthem. His conclusions (p. 265) on this 
interesting trio are, however, all that I can give, 
«“ With these three men the early American school 
culminates. If we insist on unprofitable comparisons 
and claim for any of our art an equality with what was 
best in Europe — a real equality, not one hedged and 
bolstered up with apologetic references to the limitations 
of our position — it is these men that we must put for- 
ward, for the long period between the death of Stuart 
and the rise of the present school. The essentials of 
greatness they seem to have had, — deep feeling which 
tcok a pictorial form, ample knowledge, complete mas- 
tery of their material, and for each a style, personal and 
distinguished, which burst through that commonplace 
which fetters us all. The unprofitableness of com- 
parison has been admitted, yet appreciation of the stand- 
point from which they should be regarded and of the 
grounds on which supremacy is claimed for them is best 
gained if they are re in connection with the trio 
of great Frenchmen, Corot, Rousseau and Daubigny. 
Thus it is possible in a way to get their bearings, to 
put them in proper perspective with the great world.” 
Nothing in the volume shows Mr. Isham’s 
deep artistic sense better than the pages he de- 
votes to Vedder’s illustrations of the Rubaiyat; 
his words give a deep insight into the man ; they 
may, indeed, be called his art-autobiography. 
But perhaps his finest chapter is that devoted 
to Whistler and La Farge, so incisive and broad 
is it in its differentiations and appreciations. 
To mural painting, which was practically un- 
known to our earlier artists, and is at present, 
as Mr. Isham says, “the most interesting and 
the most promising branch of our art,” is de- 
voted the closing chapter of this remarkable 
treatise. In commending it, I do not mean to 
say that I agree with all of Mr. Isham’s con- 
clusions, for I do not. When he says that 
Boston was the centre of the intellectual life 
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the colonies, he evidently has not been a 
close student of the intellectual life of the 
middle colonies,— as Philadelphia was, until 
the first decade of the last century, the virtual 
head of the entire country, intellectually and 
politically. Or when he says that the fine Gibbs- 
Channing portrait of Washington is the best of 
those Stuart painted showing the right side of 
the face, it is clear that he does not know the 
superb original from life, now in Providence, 
R. I., which is the finest portrait painted by 
Stuart, irrespective of subject, I have ever seen. 
Or when he says Hunt “ remains to the end an 
amateur, not only in the sense of loving his art 
but also in lacking the sure professional mas- 
tery”; or, at the close of his chapter devoted to 
Sargent and the American painters in London, 
where Sargent’s talents are claimed to “ give 
him securely his position as the first portrait 
painter since Reynolds and Gainsborough,” an 
ascription rather premature and open to much 
discussion. But from what has been said it 
will be seen that this work leaves little to be 
desired in the way of healthful and sound crit- 
icism of American painting, if it does leave the 
history of American painting yet to be written. 

Cuartes Henry Harr. 








THE OLDEST TEXT-BOOK OF MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY.* 


The oldest text-book of Moral Philosophy is 
still on the whole the best. Aristotle’s “Ethics,” 
despite its systematic deduction of 
from principles logically coherent and inter- 
dependent, does not achieve perfect scientific or 
artistic unity. Notwithstanding its excellent 
start, it does not leave in the reader’s mind the 
impression of a complete and rounded whole. 
But neither do the treatises of Spencer, Sidgwick, 
or Leslie Stephen. The systematic application 
of a single principle or method makes an im- 
pressive showing for a few introductory chap- 
ters. But the facts of man’s ethical life are 
too large to be swallowed by any formula. The 
progress of science, the idea of Evolution, the 
accumulations of experience, the enlargement of 
the historical horizon, have given to our modern 
theorists some points of view which it would be 
unreasonable to to find in the older 
thinker. But if we could not keep both, we 


should probably lose by substituting, for edu- | 


cational purposes at least, their for his concrete 
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treatment of any great ethical topic such as 
justice, friendship, pleasure, or happiness. He 
discusses the facts ; they are reoccupied with 
the relation of the facts to — vinisim, it may 
be, or the behavior of the Ameba. 

The complete intelligence of Aristotle’s work 
is reserved for those who have the patience to 
trace its dependence line by line upon the dia 
logues of Plato. But that is a counsel of per- 
fection. And meanwhile the book will continue 
to be expounded by men of Aristotelian rather 
than Platonic spirit— by those, that is, who 
prefer ‘common sense” to genius touched with 
mysticism and aiming at edification as well as 
analysis ; by those who cherish the illusion of 
systematic method or formal completeness, and 
are repelled by Plato’s apparent dramatic aban- 
donment of himself “ whithersoever the argu- 
ment blows.” 

This is presumably the temper of Mr. Thomas 
Marshall, the latest exponent of Aristotle’s 
“Theory of Conduct.” He seems to have 
studied Plato mainly in the spirit, if not ex- 
clusively in the writings, of the utilitarian and 
rationalist Grote. And his chief concern is to 
minimize, when he cannot wholly explain away, 
the survivals of Platonic mysticism and absolu- 
tism in the philosopher of his preference. He 


is no stan 

duct except the normal sentiment of the society 
in which the agent happens to live. Having 
thus attributed an ethical philosophy of pure 
relativity to Aristotle, he is genuinely surprised 
and grieved to find him elsewhere maintaining 
» Gump af “ natuvel. jastien.” ond arate iiie 
the “confusion twice confounded ”’ is 

due to the blunders of the students who reported 
the master’s lectures (pp. 300-302). 

Mr. Marshall’s interpretation is doubtless the 
natural of his temperament and phi- 
losophy ; but it seems to be confirmed by a whole- 
some aversion to the sentimental Hegelizing 
Platonism of the English Universities, as exem- 
plified, for instance, in the commentary on the 
“ Ethics” of Professor Stewart, and in his 
recently published “ Myths of Plato.” Objec- 
tive philology ought to transcend these anti- 
theses — but it never will. All men are either 
Platonists or Aristotelians in some sense, if 
not in that intended by Coleridge. Acute but 
matter-of-fact minds will continue to 
hend Plato’s real meanings, because of their 


‘a = aot ae ‘| aversion to the “ Plotinists”; and sentimental 


Platonists will continue to view both Plato and 
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Aristotle Sapongh » ation hago 9. allegory jn 
which neither can be distinguished from 
other or from Dante or Hegel ! 

Apart from this general criticism, there are 
few exceptions to be taken to Mr. Marshall’s 
book. Translations of the “ Ethics” and phi- 
lological commentaries exist by the score. He 
has undertaken to present it in a “readable 
shape,” by means of a free but accurate para- 
phrase accompanied by prefatory introductions 
and expository résumés for each important chap- 
ter and division of the work. There is perhaps 
some illusicn in the ion that the general 
reader will find these 578 more 
readable than the 350 small pages of Wellidon’s 
translation. But Mr. Marshall is justified in 
the claim that he will find them more intelligi- 
ble if he really wishes to understand Aristotle’s 
meaning. The quotation in the foot-notes of 
the original Greek for all crucial texts and sig- 
nificant phrases need not interfere with the 
pleasure of such a reader, and adds immensely 
to the value of the book for the student — to 
whom, after all, it must make its chief appeal. 

Pau. SHOREY. 








SOME MODERN IDEAS IN EDUCATION.* 


Wise advocates of the claims of the physical in 
education do not fall into the error of making the 
body all-important, but rather show that bedy and 
soul are so intimately linked that an education for 
spiritual ends must begin with the body, and never 
at any time ignore its interest. Such an advocate 
of the sound body is Mr. Stuart H. Rowe, whose 
“Physical Nature of the Child” is just appearing 
in its second and revised edition. The writer evi- 
dently draws upon a wide experience of the most 
enlightened investigation of the bodily welfare of 
school-children ; he recognizes that no one vice or 
defect is the cause of physical evils in schools, — 
for example, the favorite scapegoat of “over-study ” 
is reduced to its proper place in the ranks along 
with “lack of proper food, outdoor air or sleep, 
baths, irregularity of habits, unhygienic conditions 
of home, school, or person,” and half a dozen other 
fruitful causes of exhaustion and breakdown in 
school children (p. 71). There is no wholesale con- 
demnation of existing conditions, but many practical 
recommendations as to how we may progress from 
where we are to where we ought to be. 

As one example of the great practical importance 

*Tae Puysica, Nature or THE Curp. By Stuart H. 
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of the contents of the book, we note 
deafness. Investigation shows that 

child out.of four has, fafartine hearing, usually yj 
out knowing it himself, and ae. olenaes always 
its being detected ss 


might be averted by seating i 

favorable place, or 7 obteining slight 

surgical aid. Matter of no vital importance i 
contained in ‘nearly every chapter, and particularly 
in those upon Sight, , hy Fatigue, Disease, 
and Growth and Adolescence ; this last chapter is to 


the school beac (p- 161). One of the strongest 
impressions made by the facts presented is a con- 


viction of the need of such an officer; the plan has 
been tested by thorough experience in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Germany, and our situation and problems 
in this respect are not widely different. The full 
benefit of modern knowledge concerning the relation 
of physical welfare to mental development can be 
realized only when teachers and parents are.eqnipped 
with the intelligence available in such a book as this 
of Mr. Rowe’s, and when in addition the best pro- 
fessional knowledge and skill are directed immedi- 
ately to the problems of the school through some 
such agency as the school physician. 

The style of the work is clear and straightforward. 
There is a good index, and an excellent list of lit- 
erature for further study of the subject. We heartily 
agree with Superintendent Maxwell’s praise, cited 
in the preface to the second edition, and wish that 
every teacher and parent might read the book. 


Professor O’Shea’s new book, “ Dynamic Factors 
in Education,” is also really a treatise upon the 
physical nature of the child, in two aspects, those of 
motor activity and fatigue, which form the topics 
of the two parts. The author’s aim, as stated in. the 
preface, is to show “that in the early years at least, 
motor expression is essential to all learning”; and 
to discuss the nature and causes of fatigue, and its 
effects upon mind and body (p. vi.). He adds that 
he has kept especially in mind “those who are 
charged with the immediate care and culture of the 
young, and has aimed to avoid technicalities and all 
purely theoretical discussion.” Now it is not given 
to many men who are occupied with advanced work, 
to be able to write successfully for the comparatively 
uninitiated ; moreover, as Professor O’Shea himself 
more than once points out, much of the matter under 
discussion is still in an unsettled condition, and 
therefore unfit for popular presentation. The result 
is that the book seems poorly suited for the use either 
of the practical teacher, for whom it is announced, 
or the professional student. In spite of the author’s 
resolution to the contrary, it is burdened with meth- 
ods of investigation, where results alone should be 
given. This is particularly true of Chapters XII. 
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and XIII; a conspicuous example is the insertion 
of a half-page cut of a “tone-tester,” which is 
barely mentioned in the text and contributes nothing 
to the intelligibility of the discussion. Again, the 
terminology and style are in many cases far too 
technical for the average teacher ; this is most marked 
in Chapter VI., where the comparatively simple fact 
that all voluntary action grows out of random motor 
impulses is rendered difficult by technical phrase- 
ology and incompletely interpreted data. The habit 
of technical scholarship is strong upon the author, 
leading to the frequent inclusion of references and 
allusions quite unsuited to the express aim of the 
book ; such are the constant citation of original in- 
vestigators whose names must be entirely without 
interest or value to the average teacher. The larger 
number of the references in Chapter XII. are of 
this nature. 

While the book is thus of limited value for popu- 
lar use, it cannot be expected, in view of the author’s 
declared purpose, to be a work for scholars. The 
summaries of data make no pretension to complete- 
ness. Much elementary matter is included, as, for 
example, the discussion of the eye in Chapter XIV., 
and of the nerve-cell in Chapter XII. As we un- 
derstand the author’s position, moreover, there is no 
intention of propounding anything new either in 
methods or results. The work is not free from 
questionable statements. We are told that “One 
knows what a thing is after he has reacted upon it, 
not before. The mission of eye and ear is to give 
us second-hand or inferential knowledge, to reinstate 
former experience” (p. 32). As a matter of fact, 
eye-and-ear knowledge are no more second-hand and 
no less “dynamic” than other knowledge; the eye 
moves in perception with a swiftness, complexity, 
and ceaseless activity which no other sensory appa- 
ratus can equal. Again, it is said that “ the esthetic 
characteristics of things always demand relatively 
great codrdination and attention to minute details” 
(p- 72). Is it not true, rather, that the swsthetic 
quality is found only in a contemplation which loses 
the details in a single unified view? On page 79, 
after pointing out, most commendably, certain limi- 
tations upon the value of manual activities, the 
author says: “ A boy who is to be a carpenter should 
continue in all stages of his educational course to 
make manual training of this sort his most important 
occupation.” We cannot too strongly dissent from 
this, as implying a false view of the end of educa- 
tion ; surely the boy who is to be a carpenter needs 
preéminently an intellectual and spiritual culture in 
his school-days which will save him from the greatest 
disaster that can befall him, namely, being a car- 
penter and nothing more, — neither citizen nor man, 
nor intelligent parent, nor in any sense a full human 
being. 


Dr. Seeley’s little book entitled “Elementary 
Pedagogy ” contains much valuable information and 
advice for young students of teaching, and will no 
doubt be of use to many of those for whom it is 





avowedly written — those who are not advanced in 
educational thought, but are attacking pedagogy for 
the first time. Dr. Seeley’s ideas are always sane 
and practical, and no one need hesitate to follow 
him, always of course with intelligent choice and 
adaptation. The time is probably past, however, 
when the whole field of “ pedagogy” can be dealt 
with even in the most elementary manner in a single 
volume of three or four hundred pages ; the attempt 
results inevitably in superficial treatment, omission 
of essentials, and lack of unity and coherence. The 
successive chapters are not bound to each other by 
any manifest scientific order and progress ; in some 
cases the sequence seems fortuitous — particularly 
in the case of “ Elective studies,” which comes be- 
tween “ Who can be educated” and “The gaining 
of knowledge.” Some subjects are dealt with in 
widely separated chapters: actual method in teach- 
ing, for example, is treated more or less directly in 
Chapters VII., VIII, XIV., and XVI. Some of 
the chapter headings do not seem to fit the content 
of the chapter: under “The Process of Education” 
we really find the process of instruction ; under 
“ Educational Limitations,” after the limitations of 
original ignorance and of dulness, we have such 
topics as “Self-employment,” “ Seif-control,” “ Ad- 
vantages of superior education,” — none of which 
seems to be “ educational limitations.” We empha- 
size these points because one of the important qual- 
ities of a book for the young student of education 
is clear logical unity and order. 

The author seems to have gone beyond the legiti- 
mate bounds of quotation. The whole book abounds 
in quoted the most extreme case being 
Chapter III., where out of a total of less than thir- 
teen pages we find four of direct and three of in- 
direct quotation. It is beyond the power of any 
writer to unify a discussion consisting so largely of 
the ideas and words of others. 

We cannot help feeling that Dr. Seeley’s argu- 
ment for the existence of a science of education 
really proves at most that there is scientific study 
of education,— a proposition which few would deny. 
The question whether education or occu- 
pies a domain and deals with a subject sufficiently 
unified and coherent to form the matter of a science 
is not touched in the argument ; and this is the real 
question as to a science of education. 


Professor Thorndike is peculiarly fitted to write 
upon the subject of his recent book, “The Principles 
of Teaching.” With an unusually broad knowledge 
of child-psychology, he combines a large and sane 
conception of education as a process leading from 
nature up to culture and social character. “ Educa- 
tion,” he says (p. 21), “should at times stimulate 
and favor inborn tendencies, at times inhibit them, 
and, most frequently of all, direct and guide them.” 
On a later page (p. 39) the author again sets forth 
the just conception of the place of inborn tendency 
and activity : “ Nothing really counts except as it in- 
fluences the pupil’s own responses. That the teacher 
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must educate pupils by means of their own activities 
does not, however, mean that what a pupil does of his 
own accord is right.” And again we find a gentle 
correction of what some have heralded as the true 
“new education”: “The child who sits quietly ab- 
sorbed in solving a problem is more active and more 
truly active than his neighbor who is jumping up 
and down with glee at getting the answer”(p. 40). 

The book is just what it calls itself, and not an 
attempt to treat the principles of education; the 
author recognizes the separate functions of the 
educational statesman, as we should call him, whose 
work is to plan curricula and school systems, and 
the teacher, whose work is to execute intelligently 
and faithfully the plans thus made. Nevertheless, 
Professor Thorndike continues, rightly, “It is not 
wise, however, to study the How of teaching with- 
out any reference to the What or the Why” (p. 2). 
The book is built in accordance with these ideas, in- 
cluding first a very brief outline of accepted ideals 
as to the end of education, then a fuller treatment 
of the basis of education in natural tendencies and 
impulses of all kinds, and of the methods of cultivat- 
ing and guiding these potentialities toward the 
desired end. 

The most striking qualities of the work are rich- 
ness of content and balance and sanity of treatment. 
The author is at once psychologist versed in the 
processes and achievements of advanced investiga- 
tion, and educator familiar with schools, teachers, 
and pupils, as they actually exist. To richness and 
balance we may add concreteness and clearness. 
The style is everywhere plain and direct, — a vital 
necessity in any work which is to have a wide use- 
fulness. The treatment of instinct and capacities, 
on pp. 21-35, is particularly good in this respect, — 
for example: “Teaching little girls to be attentive 
to their dress and appearance is much the same as 
trying to teach an infant of six months to walk.” 
And again: “Thus, the tendency of a child to chase 
and torment a kitten may be inhibited by giving the 
child no kitten to play with, or by teaching him 
early to stroke and feed the kitten, or by beating 
him in case he does pull its tail and throw stones at 
it.” The author has that knack of uniting illustra- 
tion and proof which is so great a virtue in exposi- 
tion and argument; thus he clinches the truth that 
interest and easiness have no necessary connection 
by the statement: “A tug of war, and putting up 
the heavy dumbbell the fiftieth time, are indefinitely 
painful, but may be very interesting” (p. 57). 

In addition to illustrative matter in the main dis- 
cussion, the author has included many pages of 
exercises, designed to stimulate and guide the stu- 
dent in further reflection upon the various topics. 
Of these he says in the preface: “They aim to test 
and increase the student’s knowledge of principles ; 
to insure the habit and power of application of gen- 
eral principles to the particular problems of the 
school room; to give training in judging theories, 
methods and devices” (p. vi.). 

Where room is wanting for half the praise we 





should like to offer, it seems invidious to include 
adverse criticism, especially as we do not believe the 
book has any really dangerous faults. However, we 
may mention one or two points in which it seems to 
us to be susceptible of improvement. First, it seems 
to leave something to be desired in manifest logical 
progress and unity; it is not made clear just why 
certain topics are treated, or why they follow in 
the given order ; we believe the right subjects have 
been chosen, and presented in the right order, but 
it would be helpful to the young student to have 
more light upon the reasons for the choice and 
arrangement. 

The treatment of Correlation (pp. 127f.) seems 
to us te stick fast in the prevalent false view that 
studies are to be hooked on to each other by some 
scheme or set of artful devices; when the truth is, 
rather, that all studies should grow out of a common ~ 
root, and so need no artificial bonds. Practice is, 
however, so hopelessly in arrears at this point that 
theory may well fall into despairing silence. 

On the whole we do not know any single book 
more to be recommended for giving young teachers 
a scientific conception of their work. All teachers 
and students of education may well rejoice in its 
publication, as adding to the dignity and scholarly 
rank of the teaching profession. 

Epwarp O. Sisson. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


Professor Walter Frewen Lord’s 
19th century “ Mirror of a Century” (John Lane 
spustiote, Co.) does not itself undertake to re- 
flect the hundred years recently closed, but presents a 
series of thoughtful essays on thirteen(the author says 
twelve) English novelists whose works are regarded 
as constituting a looking-glass wherein may be viewed 
the life and aims and ideals and achievements of the 
nineteenth century in England. The novelists selected 
are, in their order, George Eliot, Mr. W. E. Norris, 
Jane Austen, the Brontés, Thackeray, Dickens, Lord 
Lytton, the Kingsleys, Lord Beaconsfield, Anthony 
Trollope, and Charles Reade. In temperament the 
author resembles Trollope, who, he says, “had the 
settled mind (my own, so I can understand it). He 
loved things as they were; and loved to make the 
best of them.” But even after this avowal of par- 
tiality for the chronicler of Barsetshire, one is 
astonished at having him called “the most popular 
novelist of the nineteenth century,”— and this too 
in a volume that includes a hearty eulogy of Dickens. 
The mere record of book-sales and of republication, 
at home and abroad, tells a different story. In dis- 
praise of one whom Mr. Lord regards as Trollope’s 
opposite, he writes: “Exalted rank, like high char- 
acter and lofty aims and noble achievements, must 
all be attacked and denounced, and until life is re- 
reduced to a desert of colourless drudges Mr. 
Thackeray will continue to disapprove.” This is 
obviously severe. In treating George Eliot, the 
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essayist says that philosophers, “who have so often 
told us all about life and man and woman and con- 
duct, have nothing in common with the [i. e. this] 
great novelist.” Many other disputable assertions 
might be quoted from these chapters, which are 
probably all the more enjoyable because they arouse 
occasional dissent. They show wide reading, skill 
in interpreting and comparing, a wholesome enjoy- 
ment of what is good in fiction, and they tend to 
whet the reader’s appetite for a fresh assault on last 
century’s favorites in novel-writing. More than this, 
now and then a page has something of the geniality 
of the imperishable “ Hours in a Library”; and what 
higher praise could an essayist desire? 


In the minds of students of history, 
; Lys hvdeby the’ honored name of Mr. Thomas 
Hodgkin has always been associated 
with Italy and Western Europe during the early 
Middle Ages. It is with some curiosity, therefore, 
that we approach a book by the same writer which 
undertakes a survey of English history from the 
earliest times to the Norman Conquest. This is the 
period which has been assigned to Mr. Hodgkin in 
the series known as “The Political History of En- 
gland,” edited by Dt. Huntand Mr. Poole. Logically, 
Mr. Hodgkin’s volume constitutes the first instal- 
ment.of the series, but its publication has been de- 
layed. After a brief introductory chapter upon the 
“ Prehistoric Fore-world,” the author develops the 
general history of Britain under the Romans, and 
tells of the Anglo-Saxon conquest, of the conversion 
of the English, of the coming of the Danes, and of 
the invasion of William the Norman. The book 
closes with the death of Harold at Hastings, at which 
point Professor G. B. Adams, in the next volume, 
takes up the story. It is characteristic of this series 
that in it political history shall be emphasized. It 
is therefore very proper for Mr. Hodgkin to be as 
cautious as he is when speaking of social and consti- 
tutional questions, and to afford them comparatively 
little space in his text. On the other hand, his narra- 
tive of the hegemonies of the early period, his ac- 
count of the conversion of the ae 

and his portraiture of the tes 2 

gious, who built up the English natio 

por ber ee Hodgkin's delightfully happy power 
a somewhat dry story in such a ee 

to hold the reader’s interest. It isin 
devoted to Roman Britain that Mr. Hodgkin is as 
his best; but it is not alone in his accbunt of the 
n that we appreciate the worth of 


Roman world. This richness of sug- 

and allusion seems to be the element of 
actu aiiglinding Mr. Hodgkin’s volume, which 
is in to sense a rival of the works of Seebohm, Mait- 
land, or Vinogadoff. Well fulfilling the purpose for 
which it is intended— an account of the political 





history of the period —it presents a clear and in- 
teresting narrative, the fruit of a broad and, let us 
say, genial scholarship. 


It is to be regretted that our own 
=. generation has very little opportunity 
to judge of the works of the artist 
who in the last generation worked hardest for the 
cause of high art in England. Benjamin R. Haydon 
was among the first to recognize and acclaim the 
transcendent merits of the Elgin Marbles; he was 
ever ready to help promising students with advice 
and instruction; he attacked the abuses of his pro- 
fession with a severity that frequently recoiled on 
his own head ; he not only advocated schools of de- 
sign but assisted in their establishment ; and through 
his lectures and writings he undoubtedly helped to 
raise and educate the taste of the people. Both his 
ambition and his talents turned him to historical 
painting on large canvases; but poverty drove him 
to portraits as pot-boilers, and ever these did not 
suffice. He was always in the grip of the money- 
lenders, was several times imprisoned for debt, and 
finally ended his own life in despair. Fortunate 
indeed is it that he could not foresee that his cheer- 
ful dreams of a future place in the National Gallery 
of London for the big pictures that had been neg- 
lected in his lifetime would fail of realization. 
Although several of his pictures have become the 
property of the nation, some have been loaned to 
provincial museums, one is in a lumber-room of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, but not one is at 
present hung in the’ National Gallery. One of his 
own favorites, however, “Christ’s Entry into Jeru- 
salem,” found its way to America and is now in the 
cathedral at Cincinnati. Bat Haydon, unhappy in 
so many ways, was nevertheless fortunate in his 
domestic relations and in his group of close friends. 
Mr. Paston’s book on “ Haydon and his Friends” 
(Dutton) is, for all its sorrow and tragedy, bright- 
ened by the record of many joyous days and hours, 
and is altogether a fascinating biography, Among 
*sintimates were W. Keats, Charles 
Lamb, Sir Walter Scott, Sir George Beaumont, and 
Miss Mitford. they had never met, 
Elizabeth Barrett was his ent, atid with 
her clear sight and passionate sympathy she seemed 
to understand him as few others could. After read- 
ing the autobiography which Haydon left behind 
unpublished, and the causes’ which drove 
the artist to self-destruction, she exclaimed, “Tell 
me if Laocotn’s anguish was not as an infant’s sleep 
compared to this!” 


The preface of Mrs. Eleanor Hoyt 
the Vanttice Brainerd’s“In Vanity Fair” (Moffat, 
in Paris We. Yard & Co.) disclaims all intention of 
enteri deep seas in the discus- 
ston of tha te tanihetoe cide of Postion life. The story 
of the fashionable Parisienne and her frocks, the 
author thinks, is best told by “ snap-shots of the inner 
courts of Vanity Fair.” The inner courts first con- 
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sidered are the “ateliers” from which the frocks 
emanate, and anyone interested in those sanctuaries 
will learn many interesting secrets about “Worth 
and the old masters, and Paquin and the new 
school.” Rather shockingly interesting some of the 
facts are, to be sure, and rather depressing, when 
one comes to consider the trend of them. The 
descriptions of Parisian life—the art of dini 
“le sport,” the round of social events in Paris 

the other cities to which the Parisian toilets annually 
transport themselves, — apparently prove that so- 
ciety is founded upon chiffon. The descending 
seale through which this society passes is fairly in- 
dicated by the title of the chapter on “Cannes and 
the world ; Nice and the flesh ; Monte Carlo and the 
devil.” Mrs. Brainerd takes the matter seriously, 
and implies that a new philosophy of clothes should 
be written by a “feminist of genius.” The question 
seems to be whether Paris is frivolous because dress 
there is so extravagant, or whether dress is extrav- 
agant because Paris is so frivolous. None but a 
philosopher can solve so profound a problem; but 
when the right man (or woman) comes there will 
be an American chapter in the answer, for in this 
preliminary volume it is written that Americans give 
the largest orders to the masters of dress, and that 
each year American women “grow more ardent in 
their worship of the Vanities.” 


Of considerable popular as well as 
popular election” historical interest is Mr. George H. 
of U. 8. Senators. Haynes’s volume on “The Election of 
Senators ” inthe “ American Public Problems ” series 
(Holt). The author reviews the steps by which the 
framers of the Constitution came to adopt the present 
method of choosing Senators, discusses the early 
methods of procedure followed by the legislatures, 
analyzes the Congressional statute of 1866 which was 
designed to establish uniformity of practice through- 
out the country and which is still the law on the sub- 
ject, points out the defects of the existing method, 
traces the growth of the movement for popular election, 
reviews the arguments for and against the proposed 
change, and sets forth his own views in support of 
the proposition that popular election has substantial 
advantages over the existing method. In one form 
or another, he says, the legislatures of thirty-one 
States more than the full two-thirds prescribed 
by the Constitution — have communicated to Con- 
gress their formal approval of the proposed change, 
and the House of Representatives has passed a 
resolution on five different occasions proposing an 
amendment to carry out the popular demand, but 
each time the measure has been blocked by the stolid 
resistance of the Senate. Meanwhile, the legisla- 
tures in many States, through the ingenuity of 
primary election schemes, have gone far toward 
relegating the choice of Senators to the people, con- 
trary to the spirit of the Constitution. The grounds 
upon which the framers relied in support of choice 
by the legislature, as Mr. Haynes shows, have for 
the most part become obsolete. The decisive advan- 





tage of popular election, he thinks, would be found 
not so much in its effects upon the national govern- 
ment as upon the individual States; by tending to 
divoree national from local politics, by i 
reform in the ntation of the State legi 

by improving character of the legislatures, by 
preventing serious interruption of State business, 
and by doing away with dead-locks, it would insure 
a fuller representation of the States in the Senate. 


The title of Mr. George W. Alger’s 
in _ critical studies of American problems, 
business life. «The Moral Overstrain” (Hough- 
ton), is peculiarly applicable and suggestive. The 
essay which gives the book its name deals with a 
question ever present in the financial world — the 
overburdening of the moral strength of clerks and 
others employed on salaries remarkable for their 
meagreness, by permitting them to handle large sums 
of money. The newspapers are full of the results 
of this overtaxing of the moral nature, which, the 
author suggests, should be as much the subject of 
remedial legislation as the length of a work-day or 
the safeguarding of machinery. The moral over- 
strain of the capitalist is the subject of the essay on 
“ Unpunished Csstncnstal Crime,” the trend of 
which is easily imagined, although the special treat- 
ment will repay careful reading. Sensational 
Journalism and the Law” has a distinct message 
both for the class of newspapers referred to and to 
the courts of law to whose laxness much of their 
power for evil is indirectly due. The other essays, 
“Criminal Law Reform,” “The Citizen and the 
Jury,” “Some Equivocal Rights of Labor,” and 
“The Literature of Exposure,” are interesting and 
often stimulating. One feature of the book which 
recommends it is that in almost every case the 
lawyer-author has a remedy to suggest for the evil 
he exposes. Moral overstrain is one of the most 
prominent features of American life to-day, and 
Mr. Alger has touched many vital points of it in 
these studies. 
Moral clinics 


The moral 


A series of articles by Mr. Lincoln 
in the politics Steffens, which appeared in “ Me- 
of six States. Clure’s Magazine” during the years 
1904-5, have been published in book form under 
the title “The Struggle for Self-Government” 
(McClure, Phillips & Co.) The attempt of the 
author has been to trace American political corrup- 
tion to its sources in six States, which he considers 
typical of our whole country; and in them we see 
clearly the workings of “The System” — that 
“ reorganization of the political and financial powers 
of a State” from which all present evils flow. Mr. 
Steffens has a great many interesting things to tell 
us about this “system,” as it influences the politics 
of Missouri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
and New Jersey; and the story of the struggle for 
self-government in these States is effectively and 
forcibly presented. A graphic discussion of affairs 
so corrupt, and at the same time so vitally affecting 
all American citizens, can hardly fail to arouse a 
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‘curiosity to know more of the true condition of 
affairs, political and financial, among even phleg- 
matic readers. It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. 
‘Steffens, with so commendable a purpose, should 
adopt in his writing a tone of arrogance and a dis- 
inclination to restraint in his use of the picturesque. 
‘It is difficult at times to overlook this fault, and to 
keep in mind that the author’s object is truth rather 
‘than sensationalism. 


Life-stories of Mr Hamilton Holt has made an in- 
undistinguished teresting volume of some essays re- 
adopted citizens. nrinted from “The Independent” 
under the title “ The Life Stories of Undistinguished 
Americans” (James Pott & Co.). The stories pur- 
port to be, and in most cases distinctively are, the 
histories of typical workers in various American 
vocations, at the same time being the life-stories of 
average representatives of foreign nations in Amer- 
ica. As literature, the volume has but slight value ; 
nor is this value enhanced by the fact that many of 
the stories are printed with the grammatical and 
linguistic imperfections of the writers or tellers. As 
social studies, however, many of the tales are of vital 
human interest. The naive story of the Igorrote 
chief contrasts well with the tales of the old-world 
people of Greece and Syria. The lives of the Chi- 
naman, the negro peon, and the Indian are pecu- 
liarly interesting in their relation to the American 
composite. The other characters — the Lithuanian 
packer, Italian bootblack, French dressmaker, Irish 
«ook, etc., — are too much with us not to be of in- 
terest. If the book succeeds in arousing in its readers 
a sense of the unity of human concerns and endeav- 
ors, it will have accomplished its purpose. 








NOTES. 


“ Trinity College, Cambridge,” by Mr. W. W. Rouse 
Ball, is one of the series of “College Monographs,” 
bearing the Dent-Dutton imprint. It is prettily printed 
and illustrated. 

“The Life of John William Walshe, F.S. A.,” that 
extremely interesting imaginary biography by Mr. 
Montgomery Carmichael, is sent us in a new edition, 
although seemingly unchanged, by Messrs. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 

Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. pubiish a reprint of 
Major Richardson’s “ Wacousta,” a historical romance 
of Pontiac’s conspiracy, first published in 1832 in Lon- 
don. A portrait of the author is given, and other 
illustrations. 

“Our Common Wild Flowers of Springtime and 
Autumn,” by Miss Alice M. Dowd, is a descriptive 
manual, without illustrations excepting a frontispiece, 
published by Mr. Richard G. Badger. One hundred 
species or groups are included. 

Mr. John Foreman’s exhaustive work on “ The Phil- 
ippine Islands,” which has proved such a mine of infor- 
mation and instruction ever since this country has labored 
under the incubus of its oriental ions, is now 
republished (and imported by the Messrs. Scribner) in 
third edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 








“The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related 
to his Time,” is a book by Dr. William Clark Gordon, 
published at the University of Chicago Press. Origi- 
nally a doctoral thesis, the work is now presented to 
the non-academic public as a contribution to popular 
sociology. It is a painstaking production, provided with 
many extracts and many more references. 

A Life of Oscar Wilde, by Mr. R. H. Sherard, is 
announced for immediate publication by Mr. Mitchell 
Kennerley of New York. It is promised that this volume 
will give the true facts of Wilde’s career as a writer, 
his biography, and an account of his literary work in 
the many fields in which he so greatly distinguished 
himself. It will contain some interesting illustrations 
and facsimile documents. 

Dr. Edward Preissig’s “ Notes on the History and Po- 
litical Institutions of the Old World ” (Putnam) is a con- 
venient students’ manual of general history from the 


earliest times to the end of the nineteenth century. No . 


claim is made by the author to originality; in fact, the 
work is based, he says, largely on Myers’s histories and 
Wilson’s book on “ The State.” Owing to the wide field 
covered, the work is of necessity little more than an 
—- A distinctive feature is the parallel treatment 
of the course of history in each nation, with the develop- 
ment of its political institutions, particular attention 
being given to origins. 

A book that should be found very useful by advanced 
students in schools is “ A Handbook of Literary 
Criticism,” by Mr. William Henry Sheran, published by 
Messrs. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. After an introduc- 
tory section upon the general principles of literary art, 
the analysis of its various forms is systematically taken 
up. In each case, both precept and example contribute 
to the treatment, so that, for example, the student of 
the epic first has its nature and structure explained to 
him, and then proceeds to special studies of Homer, 
Virgil, Dante, and Milton under the guidance of well- 
known critics. There is a great deal of matter in this 
book, and we can recommend it to both students and 
teachers. 

“The Oxford Anthology of English Literature,” by 
G. E. and W. H. Hadow, will be issued by the Oxford 
University Press in three volumes. The object of the 
work is to indicate the chief landmarks in the progress 
of English literature. The first volume traces the course 
of prose and poetry (other than dramatic) from Beowulf 
to the writers of the Jacobean age; the second volume 
will follow the history of the English drama to the same 
terminal limit; and the third volume will take up the 
record at the time of Milton and will continue it to that 
of Tennyson and Browning. For each volume, char- 
acteristic examples have been selected, with such brief 
introductions, critical, explanatory, or biographical, as 
the subject seems to require. The first volume will be 
ready this month. 

An edition of Hugo’s “ Hernani,” edited by Professor 
James D. Bruner, aiid provided with an important 
introduction, is published by the American Book Co. 
From the Messrs. Heath we have French texts as fol- 
lows: Jules Moinaux’s comedy “Les Deux Sourds,” 
edited by Mr. I. H. B. Spiers; « First Year of French 
for Young Beginners,” by Mr. J. E. Mansion; and an 
abridgment (to about half size) of Taine’s “« L’Ancien 
Régime,” made and annotated by Professor W. F. Giese. 
An “Introduction to Scientific German,” in the form of 
eight lectures on experimental chemistry by Dr. Rein- 
hart Blackmann, is edited by Dr. F. W. Meisnest, and 
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published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. From the 
American Book Co. we have also an edition of Schiller’s 
«Wilhelm Tell,” edited by Professor E. C. Roedder, 
and two of Theodor Storm’s tales — « Im Sonnenschein ” 
and “ Ein Griines Blatt ” — edited by Professor G. L. 
Swiggett. 

Mr. Haldane Maefall’s book on Sir Henry Irving 
(John W. Luce & Co.) is an appreciative, rather than a 
critical, review of the late tragedian. It is divided into 
three parts, —“ The Man,” “His Career,” and «“ His 
Art.” The first part pictures Irving’s physical char- 
acteristics and mental attributes, and throws interesting 
side-lights on his character; the second follows his career 
from the time of his birth, in the Somersetshire 
on February 6, 1838, up to the time of his death, Octo- 
ber 13, 1905, tracing his life during the early stock- 
company days, and through his last American tour, the 
year of his death. The third portion consists of a dis- 
sertation upon art, and upon the art of Sir Henry Irving 
in particular. Though a trifle laudatory, Mr. Macfall 
has produced a lucid portrait of his subject. The book 
is illustrated by Mr. Gordon Craig. 








List OF NEW BOoKs. 


[The following list, containing 43 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dial since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Letters and Recollections ef George Washington : Being 
Letters to Tobias Lear and Others between 1790 and 1799, with 
a Diary of Washington’s last days, kept by Mr. Lear. Illus. 
in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 288. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.50 net. 


the Nations.” G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


and Emperors of Russia, China, Korea, and 

Japan: Notes and Recollections. By Count Vay de Vaya 

and Luskod. Ilus.in photogravure, etc., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 399. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $4. net. 

‘A Woman of Wit and Wisdom: A Memoir of Elizabeth 

Carter, one of the “ Bas Bleu” Society (1717-1806). By Alice 


C. C. Gaussen. Illus. in photogravure, etc., 12mo, uncut, 


pp. 268. E.P. Dutton &Co. $8. net. 


Jottings of an Old Solicitor. By Sir John Hollams. 8vo, gilt 


* top, pp. 247. E. P. Dutton & Co. $8. net. 


‘ 


ae ae University of Chicago Press. 

net. 

Travels in the Far Northwest, 1839-1846. Vol. I., Travels in 
the Great Western Prairies, the Auahuac and Rocky Moun- 
SN eS a een by Thomas J. Farnham. 

Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL.D. ‘Early Western 
Travels.”” Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 380. Arthur H. 
Clark Co. 4. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Literature of Libraries in the 17th and 18th Centuries. 
Librarie- 


pp. 867. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 
Forces in Modern Literature. By Arthur Rickett. 
' With photogravure portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 228. E. P, 


authorized English 
8vo, pp. 277. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. §1. net 





Growth and Structure of the English Language. By Otto. 
——— Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 260. New York: G. E. Stechert 
& Co. . 

The Poisoners ; or, As ’Twas Done in Italy. By Edwin Sauter. 
24mo, gilt top. pp. 72. Published by the Author. , 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


vure portrait, 18mo, gilt top. G. 
vol., leather, $1. net. 
FICTION. 

Buchanan’s Wife. By Justus Miles Forman. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 291. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The House of Cobwebs, and Other Stories. By George Gia- 
sing. To which is Prefixed “ The Work of George Gissing, 
an Introductory Survey by Thomas Seccombe. 12mo, pp. 300. » 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Dearlove: The History of her Summer’s Makebelieve. By - 
Frances Campbell. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt top, pp. S78. « 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Wacousta: A Tale of the Pontiac Conspiracy. By Major: 
Richardsén. New illustrated edition; 12mo, pp. 454. A.C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The Master-Man. i12mo, pp. 243. John Lane Co. $1.50. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Connecticut River and the Valley of the Connecticut, 
Three Hundred and Fifty Miles from Mountain to Sea: His- 
torical and Descriptive. By Edwin M. Bacon. Illus. in photo- 
gravure, etc., 4to, gilt top, pp. 487. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$8.50 net. 

The Idyllic Avon: Being a Simple Description of the Avon, 
from Tewkesbury to above Stratford-on-Avon, with Songs 
and Pictures of the River and its Neighbourhood. By John 
Henry Garrett. Illus. in color, large 8vo, gilt top, pp. 268. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3. net. 

An Englishwoman in the By Mrs. Campbell 
Dauncey. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp 350. E. P. Dutton 
&Co. $3.50 net. 

Canada the New Nation. By H. R. Whates. [Illus., 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 284. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Francisco lh Earthquake and Fire. By Charles 
Keeler. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 55. Paul Elder & Co. Paper, 


75 cts. net. 
NATURE. 

The Frog Book: North American Toads and Frogs, with a 
Study of the Habits and Life Histories of those of the North- 
eastern States. By Mary C. Dickerson. Illus. in color, etc., 
4to, pp. 258. “‘ Nature Library.”” Doubleday, Page & Co. (4. net.. 

Cotton: Its Cultivation, Marketing, Manufacture, and the Prob- 
lems of the Cotton World. By Charles W. Burkett and 
Clarence H. Poe. Illus., large 8vo, pp.331. “ Farm Library.” 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. net. 

How to Make a Fruit Garden. ByS. W. Fletcher. Illus., 
4to, pp. 288. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. net. 

BOOKS OF HUMOR. 

Humor of Bulls and Blunders. Edited by Marshall Brown 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 217. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 net. 

Recollections of a Gold Cure Graduate. By Newton New- 
kirk. Illus., 24mo, pp. 142. Boston: H. M. Caldwell Co. 75 cts. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
The Children’s Heroes Series. First vols.: Story of Sir 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 


= Story of Captain Cook, by John Lang. Each illus. 
in color, 2imo. E. P. Dutton & Co. Per. vol/, 50 cts. 

Little Stories of France. By Maud Barrows Dutton. Tilus., 

12mo, pp. 176. American Book Co. 40 cts. j 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wer Ist’s? 1906. Edited by Hermann A. L. Degener. ove! | 
pp. 1857. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. $8. 
Tue Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. Baited 


Al-Ma’Mun Suhrawardy, M.A. BVO, Di pp. 121. London: Luzac 
& Co. 
Der Vorchristliche Jesus. By William Benjamin Smith; 
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Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 





STUDY and PRACTICE of FRENCH in 4 Parts 
L. C. Boname, Author and Pub., 1990 Ceattanh Oh, TeRnitehie. 
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AMERICA 
and ENGLAND 


Have great world interests in common. To understand 


each other is of vital importance. thought is 
reflected in their leading most notable 
features of them all are promptly reproduced in 


THE LIVING AGE 


publishes the best essays, fiction, poetry, 
criticism ; 


THE LIVING AGE CO., 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 














WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


&. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect | 
All this means and its and 
prompt complete shipmen' 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., whotesale Booksetters 
33-37 Bast Seventeenth Street, New York 





MS PREPARED for publication and carefully typewritten. For 
° particulars address T. A. W., 314 Second Ave., N. Y. City. 


BOOKS. ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free. 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Breurnenam, Ene. 











WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (cor. 48th Street) New York 
Ne branch stores — 
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Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 
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